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Tue Late INTRODUCTION AND Par- 
TIAL Errects oF CuHRisTIANITY. 


Amona those who seem ambitious to 
destroy virtue and enlarge the do- 
minions of falsehood and deception, 
it is frequently alleged, that the late 
introduction and partial effects of 
Christianity are unanswerable argu- 
ments against its authenticity and ex- 
cellence; and! that, had it emanated 
from a Divine source, it would have 
possessed a force of evidence which 
mankind would have been unable to 
question or resist. To urge the prin- 
ciple of denial to the extreme of ab- 
surdity ; to affect a disbelief of obvious 
facts ; and denouncethose proofs which, 
to more candid and rational beings, 
present satisfactory demonstration, ap- 
pears easy and pleasant to those who 
are illuminated with the wisdom of 
Infidelity. By this sapient caution and 
logical acuteness is the admiration of 
surrounding ignorance demanded, and 
the world called on to behold the ex- 
ercise of minds which have overcome 
weakness and fallibility. It is not, 
however, to be suppos:d that the ad- 
vocates of Scepticism believe in their 
own declarations, or that they have 
that tenderness of intellectual con- 
science which forbids them to assent 
to demonstrated propositions. Be- 
Votl.—No XXY. 





tween affectation and reality a differ- 
ence intervenes, and the Sceptic as- 
suines a grave appearance to effect 
the imposture which he contemplates, 
This, no doubt, will be called bigotry 
and superstition; while it is in fact a 
mere deduction from facts which are 
exhibited by Infidels themselves, as 
the nature of the objection about to 
be considered will abundantly dis- 
play. 

To urge that the late introduction 
of a thing is an argument against its 
goodness and utility, is an insulting 
absurdity which is exposed and con- 
troverted by the commonest analogies 
in practical life. It would excite the 
laughter or indignation of rational 
creatures were they to be told that 
aman must be bad, or deformed, or 
useless, merely heeause he was not 
born three or four centuries ago, or 
that because he did not then exist that 
he cannot exist now. The steam ens 
gine is a recent production, and is 
generally regarded as ingenious and 
beneficial : and yet, according to the 
scope of Infidel philosophy, it should 
be ridiculed for a fai.c'ed immaturity, 
and be abandoned for its comparative 
brevity of existence. Human beings 
are subject to a graduated progres- 
sion. They are born into the helpless 
weakness of infancy: yet, why are 
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they not to be ridiculed because they 
are not, in their first stage, created 
with all the magnitude and energy 
which they subsequently attain at an 
advanced and comparatively recent 
period of tleir existence? It is as 
easy and just to revile the compara- 
tively late introduction of steam, and 
the deferred perfection of the physical 
and} intellectual nature of humanity, 
as to assert that the late appearance 
of Christianity is an argument against 
its truth, utility, and excellence. If 
it be denied that the varied progres- 
sion of man is subject to something 
like fixed and immutable laws of 
order, which require some period of 
fulfilinent, there is no absolute reason, 
or sufficient cause, why the steam- 
engine should not have always been 
known and employed, or why the 
physical and mental advance of man 
should not be effected by a summary 
and instantaneous process ;—thus im- 
plying the absurdity, that what is 
progressive and determinate is imme- 
diate and accidental. But as merely 
natural discovery and improvement 
display specific advances at specific 
periods ; as the secrets of nature have 
never been disclosed till the power to 
comprehend and apply them had been 
previously acquired; and as, in the 
economy of nature, the character and 
means of supply are adapted to the 
subject which is to be supported, and 
multiplied as the requiring exigencies 
increase,—so analogy compels us to 
suppose or acknowledge, that ‘there 
was a period best adapted to the in- 
troduction of Christianity ; and, con- 
sequently, that its promulgation at a 
comparatively recent period is no 
more a necessary argument against 
its authenticity, than the supposition 
that mathematical demonstrations are 
untrue, because they cannot be un- 
derstood or judiciously exhibited be- 
fore intellectual existence is con- 
siderably advanced. Tie career of 
man, whether natural, mental, or po- 
litical, has been marked by the suec- 
cessive development of his iaculties ; 
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every succession has placed him in 
some new capacity for the reception 
of: truth; and, as in the duration of 
individuals, there are some periods 
peculiarly adapted to the acquisition 
of certain kinds of intelligence, and 
which demand the possession of that 
which corresponds with antecedent de- 
sire and ability,—so there is nothing 
extravagant, or opposed to the com- 
monest experience, in asserting, that 
there must necessarily have been some 
specific period best adapted for the 
introduction of Christianity, and in 
which such a Revelation was pre- 
eminently required. From facts of 
the most incontestible nature, and from 
analogy and experience, it may hence 
be deduced, that a comparatively re- 
cent introduction of the Christian re- 
ligion was necessary and inevitable, 
supposing Revelation to be given at 
all. 

Now, when Christianity was intro- 
duced, the period was adapted to the 
purpose. Between the capacity ac- 
quired, and the truth to be imparted, 
there was a visible concordance ; while 
the moral exigencies of man evidently 
required the renovating aids of ge- 
nuine truth. Historical detail is un- 
necessary ; for it is generally known 
that, when Jesus Christ appeared, 
mankind were sufficiently advanced in 
mind to perceive the excellence of his 
doctrine by comparison ; that being 
morally degraded, some power to res= 
cue them from the grossest sensuality 
and abomination was required ; that 
idolatry prevailed ; that mere rea- 
son could not discover truth; and 
that a general peace afforded facilities 
for such a Revelation and its con- 
comitant inquiries, which rendered its 
success more rapid and certain. Thus, 
when the “fulness of time ’—the 
most adapted state that we can ima- 
gine—had arrived, Revelation was in- 
troduced and attested by evidences 
which none can deny who have the 
unclouded use of reason. To what, 
then, does the intended argument of the 
Infidel amount? Is there, from anae 














Jogy and fact, any valid objection to 
be urged against Christianity from the 
lateness of its appearance? Or rather, is 
not its comparatively recent introduc- 
tion, considered collaterally with 
other circumstances, a powerful at- 
testation of its authenticity? Had it 
been promulgated before mankind 
could appreciate its character, or been 
deferred to some hypothetical period 
when they would have less required 
its instruction and support, then in- 
deed might the argument of period 
have possessed sume force and va- 
lidity. The very reverse, however, is 
known to have been the case; and, 
therefore, we assert that, by every 
consideration of candour and integrity, 
the converse inference ought to be de- 
duced from fact and analogy. 

But it is further urged, that the 
falsehood of Christianity is indicated 
by its partial extension and want of 
universality,—a postulate which rivals 
the famous stupidity of Beotia ; for it 
implies that a position must be false 
and infirm because it is not believed 
where it is not known; that the hu- 
man mind has no power to resist the 
evidences of truth, or to modify its 
moral operations on the heart; and 
that the extension of the Gospel was 
proposed on the plan of a resistless 
appeal which should triumph by vio- 
lating liberty of thought, choice, and 
action. But it must be evident to all 
acquainted with the simplest laws of 
evidence, that the antecedent truth or 
untruth of a system is not to be deter- 
mined by subsequent effects, and that 
Christianity professes a miraculous at- 
testation of its primary truths or first 
principles, but does not profess to be 
equally miraculous in its later opera- 
tions. Its essential truth has been 
proved by every attestation of which 
it could admit ; and its extension is 
necessarily modified by intervenient 
agents. ‘Io infer that a doctrine must 
be universal before it can be true, or 
that it is not true because not uni- 
versal, is to assert that effects should 
be prior to their cause, or inference 
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to precede the knowledge of that from 
which we infer. It is an admitted 
truth that civilization benefits man ; 
but civilization is not universal; there- 
fore, according to the principle of 
the ubjection, that truth is subverted ; 
and, consequently, civilization is in- 
jurious because it is restricted. Yet 
that man would not be suspected of 
redundant wisdom who, being unable 
to procure complete raiment, should 
declare that a coat was a bad thing, 
because he could not get a cloak also. 
In like manner we might revile the 
sun, as its effects are not universal 
and permanent; and, because the 
revolutions of the earth produce 
seasons gloomy and frigid, declare 
that heat and light are contemptible 
and useless, and that the sun should 
be condemned to utter extinction. 
The want of universality is, therefore, 
no valid argument against the authen- 
ticity of Revelation. 

But what fave been its effects ? 
Over a large portion of the earth, 
which several thousand years found 
immersed in barbarity and darkness, 
it has, ina comparatively few centu- 
riess,ubdued ferocity to kindness,raised 
ignorance to knowledge, and depravity 
to righteousness: and these effects, 
greater than any antecedent human 
cause ever generated, have been pro- 
duced, not bya yielding predisposition 
of mankind, but amidst the opposing 
corruptions of the human heart, and 
that resistance which truth so gener- 
ally excites; and now, proclaimed by 
increasing numbers, and every year 
extending its vast and expansive boun- 
daries, Christianity promises the ul- 
timate subduction of every empire by 
its benignant sway. But if it be said, 
thatit does not generally accomplish its 
proposed excellence of individual cha- 
racter, let it be remembered that 
the effects of such a system are 
negative as well as positive; that it 
implies the restraint of vice as well 
as the production of virtue; and that 
its general effects are to be looked 
for as much in the evil which it 
2c2 
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prevents as the good which it pro- 
duces. He knows little of the phi- 
losopy of human nature, who ima- 
gines that the amount of benefit which 
religion confers, is to be estimated by 
visible piety and outward excellence, 
or that any doctrines can produce ge- 
neral effects which shall be identical 
in kind or degree. 

That crimes abound in Christian 
countries, is a truth which every 
Christian must deplore. But it is 
surely foolish and unjust to connect 
extreme and outrageous depravity 
with the influences of Christianity. 
Religion is no more to be impugned 
for human defection than the sun is 
for the darkness and coldness oc- 
casioned by a portion of the earth be- 
ing averted from his rays, or than the 
physician is culpable for the death of 
the patient who would not submit to 
the proposed remedy. To estimate 
the effects of Christianity from the 
absence of its vital principles, implies 
an intellectual weakness or moral tur- 
pitude which excites pity or provokes 
indignation ; for how must that mind 
be constituted which determines the 
character of religion by the conduct 
of those who violate its commands, 
and thus makes a wilful ascription of 
baseness to purity? But if Chris- 
tianity be contemplated according to 
its own intrinsic character, and the 
nature of its intended and genuine 
effects, then it will be perceived that 
every moral and social disorder springs 
from the absence of religion and from 
that evil which religion proposes to 
reduce and expel. 

The late introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and the resisting defection 
which even Christianity has not the 
immediate power to subdue, cannot 
therefore afford a valid argument 
against the truth and excellence of 
Revealed Religion. ‘The adduction of 
such a pretended argument at once 
discloses a mind either grossly igno- 
rant or grossly.corrupt. And yet, 
destitute as it is of all that is fair, 
valid, and honourable, there are those 
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by whom it has been urged with all 
the pomp of certain triumph and 
specious integrity, and whose attempt 
seemed encouraged by the gross ig- 
norance which they endeavoured to 
delude! What must that cause be 
which requires the subversion of rea- 
son and honesty? 





Memoir or THE CELEBRATED 
Dr. Parr. 


Amone those who have been distin- 
guished by their vast accumulations 
of learning, the late Dr. Parr was one 
of the most eminent of modern times ; 
and as peculiar powers and perse- 
verence are interesting incidents in 
the history of the human mind, a brief 
sketch of the above celebrated divine 
may not beunacceptable to our readers, 

Samvev Parr was bornin January, 
1747, in the village of Harrow-on-thee 
Hill, and descended from a respecte 
able family, some members of which 
had been devoted to the unfortunate 
cause of the alleged ‘“ Pretender.” 
He received the rudiments of edu- 
cation from his father, who was a re- 
putable member of the medical pro- 
fession, and a man of considerable 
learning and judgment. At the age 
of four, Samuel was instructed in the 
elements of Latin, which he compre- 
hended in a manner which was sur- 
prising for one of such tender years, 
Indeed, he is said to have indicated, at 
this early period, a general aptness and 
penetration which bespoke a preco- 
scious superiority of intellect. In the 
year 1752 he wasentered a free scholar 


-@f Harrow School, and his first mas- 


ter was Dr. Thackery, a man esteem- 
ed for his learning and modesty. The 
diligence and success of young Parr, 
soon after entering this school, became 
conspicuous ; and, such was the ra- 
pidity of his progress in a seminary 
which has been long distinguished for 
the talent of its scholars, that before 
the completion of his fourteenth year, 
he had gained the first place in the 
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first form. Among his early associates 
were the celebrated Sir William Jones, 
Dr. Burnett, afterwards Bishop of 
Cloyne, and several others subsequent- 
ly distinguished by talent and learning. 
With the two former, Parr was inti- 
mately acquainted, and the generous 
emulation which existed among these 
juvenile scholars, contributed, in no 
small degree, to the development of 
their mental powers. Parr, however, 
had an early predilection for meta- 
physical inquiry,—a subject which is 
not generally attractive to a youthful 
mind. 

In the year 1761, Parr was removed 
from Harrow School, and intended by 
his father to enter the medical profes- 
sion. He returned to his father’s 
house, and for the four succeeding 
years he was placed in his father’s sur- 
gery. But for the pursuits in which 
he was now desired to engage he had 
no relish ; and his father’s inclination 
and his own being thus in opposition, 
occasioned those disputes in which the 
parent appears tyrannical and the 
child pertinacious, It is related that, in 
revenge for the thraldom in which he 
now felt himself held, he one day point- 
ed out an accidental grammatical error 
in one of his father’s Latin prescrip- 
tions, by which the latter was a good 
deal exasperated. But though thus 
retained in a situation which occcupied 
much of his time, the ardour of young 
Parr for classical pursuits remained 
unabated, nor were its operations so 
much interrupted as it was natural to 
expect. By the aid of his previous 
schoolfellows, he used to ascertain 
in what tasks his class was about to be 
engaged, and these he performed by 
himself in the surgery, receiving from 
his associates an account of the com- 
ments and elucidations which were 
offered by the masters. To the study 
of classical literature he also added 
that of logic, metaphysics, and moral 
philosophy, on which latter subject he 
wrote some essays which were ex- 
traordinary productions for one so 
young. 
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But his unconquerable dislike to 
the medical profession became so de- 
cided and obvious, that his father was 
at length induced to consent to his 
entering the church. But the condi- 
tions on which he first proposed send- 
ing his son to college were not suited 
to the desires and expectations of the 
latter; and some further time was 
wasted in useless altercation. At 
length, in the year 1765, Parr pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge, and entered him- 
self of Emanuel College, at that time 
under the superintendence of Dr. 
Richardson. Here the subject of this 
memoir determined to apply his dawn- 
ing energies to those studies which 
form the distinguishing feature of Cam- 
bridge education : and that his ardour 
was great none can doubt, for who 
with any predisposition to learning, or 
any slumbering associations to be 
wakened, can enter either Oxford or 
Cambridge without feeling that he 
treads on ground endeared and ennobled 
by wisdom and antiquity? But though 
now in that sphere which seemed so 
favourable to the enlargement of 
knowledge and the expansion of in- 
tellect, Parr was destined to reap but 
few of the advantages which it was able 
to afford. Poverty, the too frequent 
oppressor of genius, expelled him 
from Cambridge after a residence 
of little more than a year. In 1766, 
his father died, and left him a sum too 
sinall to defray his college expenses, 
and though this sum was deposited in 
the hands of his previous schoolfellow, 
Bennet, neither the frugality of Parr, 
nor the prudence of his treasurer, 
could prevent its speedy exhaus- 
tion. He was therefore obliged to 
quit the university, and to seek his 
fortune with an almost pennyless 
pocket. But though he remained so 
short a time at Cambridge, he had 
displayed the evidences of a superior 
mind, and been distinguished for his 
assiduity and success. 

He returned tou Harrow, and found 
a temporary asylum in the house of 
his step-inother, to whom he does not 
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appear to have been much indebted 
for generosity or kindness. During 
this period he endured that anxiety 
which clouded prospects and a dis- 
tracting choice of evils so naturally 
excite, No one appeared to direct 
his course or aid his exertions. But 
he was not doomed to perish without 
afriend. Dr. Sumuer, his former tu- 
tor at Harrow, became interested in 
his favour; and from his previous 
knowledge of Parr’s character, and 
the handsome testimonials which Cam- 
bridge supplied, offered him the ottice 
of head assistant of Harrow. It was, 
however, with some difficulty that he 
could be prevailed on to accept the 
situation which friendship had thus 
tendered; and his principle reason 
appears to have been a consciousness 
of his youth and diflidence in his own 
ability. But these imaginary diflicul- 
ties were overcome; and in 1767, 
when not twenty years of age, Parr 
entered on the duties of an office 
which he performed with ease to him- 
self, and satisfaction to his superiors. 
During the five years which he held 
this situation he was uniformly treated 
with respect and kindness, not only 
by the master of the school, but his 
pupils, to whom he evinced a tender- 
ness and regard which won him their 
esteem, and secured a willingness of 
application which produced to them- 
selves most advantageous results. Se- 
veral persons of distinction were in- 
structed at Harrow by Parr, among 
whom may be mentioned the late She- 


ridan, distinguished alike by talent 


and dissipation. 

But though much occupied with 
his avocations in the school, Parr was 
not indolent during the hours in which 
he was out of it. His reading was 
extensive and vigorous, and the clas- 
sical erudition, for which he was af- 
terwards celebrated, received, during 
this period, some extensive accessions. 
He also further engaged himself as 
tutor to several private pupils. But 
in the midst of these exertions, so 
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honourable to his talents and industry, 
an event occurred which materially 
changed his prospects and situation, 
and exposed him, subsequently, to 
many vicissitudes which he might 
otherwise have escaped. Dr. Sumner, 
from whom Parr had derived much 
aid, and from whom he had expe- 
rienced an almost parental tenderness, 
died in the year 1771. .It is probable 
that he had intimated his intention to 
Parr of ultimately vacating the master- 
ship in his favour,as Parr had pre- 
viously to this period regarded that 
office as an object of future attain- 
ment. As it now became suddenly 
vacant by the unexpected decease of 
Dr. Sumner, Parr’s exertions were 
called forth to realize his hopes. He 
had acquired that reputation and es- 
teem in school, which made his elee- 
tion at least probable, if not promis- 
ing, although he was to be opposed 
by a powerful rival in the Rev. Benja- 
min Heath, head assistant of Eton. 
But, by the statutes of Harrow School, 
it was required that the Principal 
should be a Master of Arts, while 
Parr had left the university without a 
degree. By the influence of friends, 
however, this degree was obtained, 
per literta regias; and for some time 
he was cheered with the prospect of 
success, Ultimately, however, his 
rival prevailed ; and as it would not 
have been agreeable to have retained 
an inferior office under a man whom 
he had opposed, Parr was once more 
compelled to leave the school of Har- 
row. His defeat was certain, in the 
estimation of some, to imply inferiority 
of talent, and the consciousness of 
this fact, and the remembrance of his 
disappointment, appear to have deeply 
depre-sed his spirits. But the esti- 
mation in which he was really held 
will be evinced by an important inci- 
dent, the relation of which we must 
defer till our next. 
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REMARKS ON THE PREJUDICES OF 
Epvucation, AND ExCkeLLENCY 
or Rexicion. 


In your laudable efforts to prove the 
pre-eminence of Christianity over In- 
fidelity, it is pleasing to find thet you 
have carefully avoided all sectarian 
animosities, and that your chief aim 
has been the diffusion of universal 
philanthropy, charity, and virtue, 
through the practice of the moral 
doctrines of Jesus Christ. Had you 
merely sought to establish some par- 
ticular sectarian dogma, it is more 
than probable that you would have 
defeated the grand object yon have 
had in view, as it is admitted by all 
who have considered the subject, that 
although individuals may differ in the 
minutia, still they agree in the great 
essentials of the Christian religion. It 
is against the Infidel, the Atheist, and 
the Deist, that you have principally 
directed your attack, and it must be 
allowed that your arguments have 
been of the most clear and conclusive 
nature. 

In the present constitution of the 
world, when the talents which Heaven 
has been pleased to bestow upon cer- 
tain individuals, are abused and de- 
graded in the vilification of every thing 
that is sacred and holy, many are to 
he found who fancy themselves suffi- 
ciently wise, and who are conceited 
enough to imagine that they can dis- 
cover much that is superfluous and 
unnecessary in the doctrine of Jesus. 
It is, however, only the sick who stand 
in need of a physician, the healthy re- 
quire not his aid; but in regard to 
these things, the pretended wise men 
and philosophers of the present day 
are as healthy as the pharisees for- 
merly amongst the Jews*, and the 
philosophers at Athens amongst the 
Greeks.t 

In our efforts to establish Chris- 
tianity we have much to contend with 
from the prejudices of education, and 





* Matt. xxiii. 27,28. + Acts xvii. 18. 
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from the powerful opposition which 
arises from the zeal and jealousy for 
the peculiarity of the professions com- 
mon to all religious parties prior to 
impartial examination. (This diffi- 
culty, St. Paul experienced in a very 
eminent degree.) Witness the Egyp- 
tians in favour of their idols; the 
Philistines in favour of Dagon; the 
Ephesians for their Diana; the Ro- 
mans for their demi-gods; and the 
Mahometans for their ‘pretended pro- 
phet. A strong and resolute adhe- 
rence to the religion in which we are 
brought up, is, however, no certain 
test of either truth or falsehood. 
Every religion should be brought to 
a surer standard, ‘ Prove all things 
and hold fast that which is good.” 

One grand essential to all érue ree 
ligion is submission to God. But 
prejudice, false zeal, and ignorance of 
God’s righteousness, are decided ene- 
mies to this humble temper of mind. 
Pride, a want of submissive resigna= 
tion to the will of God, was the con- 
demnation of the devil, and will ever 
prove, when unsubdued, the condem- 
nation of men. Until the spirit of 
humility be felt, enmity and oppo- 
sition to the truth will prevail. *‘* He 
who would learn of Jesus, must be 
meek and lowly of heart, As long 
as we are wise in our own conceit, or 
lean to our own understanding, we 
cannot properly understand the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of God, The 
seeds of heavenly truth will not take 
root in the soil of self-sufficiency ; but 
in the good ground of submission to 
God’s will and righteousness they will 
take deep root, spring up, and bring 
forth fruit abundantly.”’* 

Tertullian observes that ‘ the hu- 
man soul is naturally of a Christian 
character :’’ and it was in this manner 
that he, having to defend the religion 
of Jesus Christ against the false and 
malicious representations which had 
been made of it to the Roman Em- 





* Vide Dr. Williams’s Sermon on Apose 
tolic Benevolence, &c. 
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perors, shewed them that the Gospel 
was in reality the only and the true 
philosophy; that a natura! union ex- 
ists between the precepts of that doc- 
trine, and the real inclinations of the 
human heart; that the pesecutions 
which had been instituted against it, 
arose from the ignorance which pre- 
vailed respecting it; that so far from 
seducing man into the paths of error 
and of vice, as its enemies represented, 
it actually traced out the only road 
which could conduct him to felicity ; 
that God, from whom it emanated, 
had, as it were, calculated upon the 
actual wants of the soul of man; 
and, finally, that in establishing it in 
the world, his only aim was the hap- 
piness of the human raee. 

Thus did this great defender of the 
doctrines of Jesus vindicate the cause 
of his Divine Master against the re- 
vilers and opponents of Christianity in 
those days, proving to a demonstration 
that the Jasts of all true philosophy 
was the Gospel of Christ, and that 
there was a peculiar adaptation and 
harmony in the precepts of Jesus with 
the real inclinations and wants of man. 

In whatever situation of life a man 
may be placed, the importance of re- 
ligion to the welfare of society, and to 
the happiness of the individual is now 
generally admitted. No fact seems 
to rest on a stronger ground of evi- 
dence, as none has been submitted to 
such long experience, and such severe 
trials, pon so large a scale.—In the 
midst of wealth and worldly splendour, 
there is a vacuum, a something want- 
ing, which nothing but religion can 
satisfy.—In the midst of the cheerless 
gloom of adversity what affords so 
much consolation as the prospect 
which religion holds out? It is in- 
deed a mighty engine, capable of 
being directed to the noblest purposes, 
and of producing the most splendid 
results. It will strengthen the power 
of man’s mind, exalt the dignity of his 
reason, brighten the illuminations of 
his fancy, and widen the sensibilities of 
his heart. Left to its own pure and 
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powerful influence, it will temper the 
excess of joy, and moderate the lust 
of ambition. To suffering it will give 
patience, to hope confidence, to vir- 
tue courage, and to innocence peace. 
Tt will make our duty easy and our 
burthen light; will bring down God 
from heaven to earth, and lift up man 
from earth to heaven. 

Once persuade men that they are 
the mere work of sport and chance ; 
that no superior intelligence concerns 
itself in human afifairs ; that the weak 
have no guardian, and the poor no 
avenger; that an oath is unheard in 
heaven; that secret crimes have no 
witnesses but the perpetrator; that 
human existence has no purpose, and 
human virtue no unfailing friend; 
that this brief life is every thing to 
us, and death is total extinction :—I 
say, once let men thoroughly abandon 
religion, and who can describe or con- 
ceive the extent of the desolation 
which would follow. 

By an adherence to the precepts of 
Christianity men become wiser, and 
happier, and better. This is a fact to 
which thousands and tens of thousands 
can bear testimony at the present day. 
Inquire of him who has lived in luxu- 
ry and affluence—whose days have 
been spent in successive rounds of 
visiting and dissipation, and who has 
indulged in all the gratifications his 
depraved appetite suggested —whether 
there was not something wanting of a 
more solid and permanent nature? 
and the answer, if conscience be con- 
sulted, will be in the affirmative.— 
What says Solomon on the subject, 
though there is no necessity to go so 
far back to establish the fact :—he, it 
is well known, possessed high intel- 
lectual endowments, and abounded in 
wealth and splendour, and yet consi- 
dered all as vanity compared to the 
inestimable treasure of religicn. 

On. this subject I shall resume ata 
future opportunity, and endeavour to 
prove the Essential Harmony of Re- 
ligion with the Nature of Man. 


Surrey, Nov. 7. G. 
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On Divine Love. 


Tne active principles of religion are 
all moulded upon the familiar and 
sensible relation of father and child: 
and to understand what the human 
heart is capable to conceive on this 
subj ct, we have only to refer to the 
many eloquent and glowing treatises 
that have been written upon the love 
of God to his creatures, and the love 
that the creature in return owes to 
his God. I am not now considering 
religion in a speculative point of view, 
or inquiring among the different sects 
and systems of religion what it is that 
is true, but merely producing religion 
as an example of what have been the 
conceptions of the human mind in sue- 
cessive ages of the world on the sub- 
ject of love. 

This All that we behold, the im- 
mensity of the universe, the admirable 
harmony and subtlety of its structure, 
as they appear in the vastest and the 
minutest bodies, is considered by re- 
ligion, as the emanation of pure love, 
a mighty impulse and ardour in its 
great Author to realize the idea exist- 
ing in his mind, and to produce hap- 
piness. The Providence that watches 
over us, so that not a sparrow dies un- 
marked, and that “ the great Senso- 
rium of the world vibrates, if a hair of 
our head but falls to the ground in 
the remotest desert of his creation,” 
is still unremitted, never-satiated love. 
And, to go from this to the peculiari- 
ties of the Christian doctrine, “‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends : God 
so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son to suffer, to be 
treated contumeliously, and to die 
with ignominy, that we might live.” 

If on the other hand we consider 
the love which the creature must na- 
turally pay to his Creator, we shall 
find that the affection we can suppose 
the most ingenuous child to bear to the 
worthiest parent, is a very faint image 
of the passion which may be expected 
to grow out of this relation. In God, 
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as he is represented to us in the books 
of the worthiest divines, is every thing 
that can command love; wisdom to 
coneeive, power to execute, and be- 
neficence actually to carry into effect 
whatever is excellent and admirable. 
We are lost in contemplating the 
depth and immensity of his perfec- 
tions. ‘ Every good and every perfect 
gift is from the universal Father, with 
whom is no variableness, neither sha- 
dow of turning.” The most soothing 
and gratifying of all sentiments, is that 
of entire confidence in the divine good- 
ness, a reliance which no adversity can 
shake, and which supports him that 
entertains it under every calamity; that 
sees the finger of God in every thing 
that comes to pass, that says, ‘‘ It is 
good for me to be afflicted,” believes, 
that “all things work together for 
blessings”? to the pious and the just, 
and is intimately persuaded that “ our 
light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, is the means and the earnest 
of a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.”—Godwin. 





THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Noste, 
At Cross Street Chapel, 
{Supplied.] 


On Sunday evening Mr. Noble preached 
a Sermon from Micah iv. 1\—4: *¢ But in 
the last days it shall come to pass, that 
the mountain of the house of the Lord 
shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and it shall be exalted above 
the hills, and people shall flow unto it. 
And many nations shall come and say, 
Come, and let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord, and to the house of the God 
of Jacob, and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths: for the 
Jaw shall go forth of Zion, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he 
shall judge amoung many people, and re- 
buke strong vations afar off, and they 
shall beat their swords into plough-shears, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks: 
nation shall not lift up a sword against, 
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nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. But they shall sit every man 
under his vine, and under his fig-tree, 
and none shall make them afraid: for 
the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 
spoken it.” 

Whatever prejudices the Jews might 
entertain against the person and doc- 
irine of Jesus Christ when he actually 
appeared amongst them, yet it is certain 
that they had long expected the advent 
of the promised Messiah. They believed 
that an extraordinary Being, bearing that 
title, should appear upon the earth to re- 
deem and deliver the Jewish nation, to 
benefit, in some way, all the families of 
the world, and to set up a kingdom in 
which he would reign for ever, Never- 
theless, when John the Baptist came to 
prepare his way, and when the Lord him- 
self actually appeared in Judea, in all 
respects according to the ancient predic. 
tions, we find that the Jews rejected him, 
and put him to death for claiming to be 
what he really was. So, instructed by 
predictions in various parts of the Holy 
Word, Christians have long expected the 
second coming of the Saviour: yea, the 
primitive Christians looked for the se- 
cond coming within the first century after 
his advent in the flesh: and, though 
with occasional remissions as to the in- 
tensity of that expectation, they have 
been looking for his appearance from 
that time to this. But, of late years, this 
expectation has amazingly increased in 
strength and universality ; and there is 
now scarcely a serious Christian to be 
found who is not persuaded that the 
second advent of the Lord isat hand. Of 
the natural “signs” of this event, the 
present generation has indeed seen abun- 
dance. There have been wars exceeding 
in universality, ferocity, and duration, 
any that have desolated the earth during 
the whole period of the Christian dis- 
pensation: for examples of famine, we 
have no further to look than the sister 
kingdom of Ireland: and for an instance 
of pestilence, we have only to turn our 
eyes to the east of Europe. And as to 
another “sign” of the times, the Chris- 
tian community is standing amazed at the 
extraordinary pretensions of false Christs 
and false Prophets. Yet few believe that 
the time of the Lord’s second coming has 
actually arrived. 
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It is said, in the words of the text, 
that “In the last days it shall come to 
pass, that the mountain of the house of 
the Lord shail be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills”’ By the last days is 
meant the time of the coming of the Lord, 
and especially the second coming. For 
though the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment relative to the Lord’s coming usu. 
ally relate to his advent in the flesh, 
yet it is evident that the permanently 
glorious state of the church which they 
predict, is that which is to be manifested 
in consequence of his second advent. 
By the mountain of the house of the Lord 
is represented the last church ; which is 
called a mountain to describe its elevated 
nature, as being founded on a principle 
of exalted love; which is the pre-eminent 
quality by which it is to be distinguished. 

The text aiso adds, that “ peuple shall 
flow unto it; and many nations shall 
come and say, Come, let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, and to the house 
of the God of Jacob ; and he will teach 
us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths ; for the law shall go forth of 
Zion, and the Word of tie Lord from 
Jerusalem.” This part of the text im- 
plies, that in the last days those who are 
hungering and thirsting after truth and 
goodness shall encourage one another in 
their inquiries, be led by Jight from the 
Lord to see that he is come again to 
set up his kingdom, and shall go to the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the true and only 
God of Jacob. It shall then be seen and 
known that the law of God is a law of 
love, and that the Word of the Lord is 
truly spiritual in its nature. Mankind 
will hence perceive that God is a being 
of infinite love and goodness, wisdom and 
truth, kindness and mercy; and having 
this just knowledge of his nature, they 
will not only believe in him, but will 
also most ardently love and obey him. 

But we must hasten through the re- 
maining portion of the text. It is next 
added, ‘‘ He shall judge among many 
people, and rebuke nations afar off : and 
they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shears, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks: nation shall not lift up a sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” It is generally under- 
stood by these words, that the time will 
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come when the nations and kingdoms of 
this world shall cease from hostile con 

flicts. As goodness and truth extend 
their dominion, their opposites of evil 
and falsehood, among the most direful of 
the progeny of which are wars and blood- 
shed, must become less prevalent. This, 
however, is not the only or spiritual 
meaning of the words. As love and 
truth, the real constituents of the church, 
shall be received by its members; so the 
Lord will judge among many people 
and rebuke strong nations,—that is, those 
who are immersed in falsehood and evil 
more through ignorance than wilful choice, 
will be convinced of the errors aud in- 
firmities to which they have been inclined. 
Thus to turn weapons of war into plough- 
shares and pruning-hooks, denotes that 
there will be an exchange of every bad 
principle for such as tend immediately 
to the cultivation of the pacific graces of 
the spiritual life. The consequence of 
this must be, that nation will not lift up 
a sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. When the law of 
love prevails, there will be no disput- 
ing about matters non-essential among 
the various sections of the church: it 
will be laid aside by all who are under 
the influence of a principle of goodness. 

And thus it is declared, according to 
the last words of the text, that “ Every 
man shall sit under his vine and under 
his fig-tree: and none shall make them 
afraid.” The vine is the emblem con- 
stantly used in the Scriptures to describe 
spiritual truth, and the fig-tree to sym- 
bolize the principles of natural good- 
ness: and to sit under them, is to enjoy 
the blessings and mercies of this spiritual 
and heavenly state, under the divine 
protection, secure from every danger and 
enemy ; for where the Lord and his 
peace are, danger can never come. 

Such, my brethren, is a slight sketch of 
some of the mercies promised in this di- 
vine prophecy. Time will not admit of 
my saying much to recommend your 
seeking to obtain an interest in such ex- 
quisite blessings: but surely this cannot 
be necessary. The state described is so 
obviously heavenly and exalted, sofraught 
with comfort and beatitude, that, one 
would think, it need only to be set before 
the eyes of the mind to become imme- 
diately the object of the most ardent de- 
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sire. I have stated our conviction, that 
we are arrived at the times in which this 
prophecy is to begin to receive its com- 
plete fulfilment,—that the last days here 
spoken ofare actually commenced. Now 
then is the time, in which, if ever, men 
should seek to become qualified for a bene- 
ficial interest in these promises. But,sup- 
pose this even be doubted, it cannot be 
doubted that we all, ere long, shall enter 
ona state of existence, in which either 
such blessings as we have faintly de- 
picted, or the opposite miseries, must be 
our portion for ever. Let us, then, in any 
case, seek to prepare ourselves: and by 
acknowledging the right to sovereignty 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and yielding 
willing obedience to that holy law which 
goeth forth of Zion, prepare to become 
the subjects of his new kingdom, if really 
beginning to be set up here; and, in any 
case, of his kingdom in the heavens; 
where no other king can reign, and no 
other law prevail. 


THe Rev. Mr. Watson, 
St. Mark's, Myddleton Square. 


On Wednesday evening, Mr. Watson 
delivered a discourse from Col, iii, 11. 
“There is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cission nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is 
all and in all,” 

In this passage the apostle is not speak- 
ing of man’s natural condition, but of his 
relation to Christ, nor is the difference 
between the Christian and the Infidel in- 
tended to be denied. But he speaks of 
the believer when the power of grace has 
brought him to know Jesus, and enabled 
him to put off the works of the old man, 
and to put on that which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of Him that 
created him. The natural relations of 
man are then disregarded by Omniscience, 
and among believers “ there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, circumcision nor uncircumci- 
sion, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free ; 
but Christ is all and in all.” 

Now from the words of the text wemay 
hence learn that Christ does not regard 
men by their circumstances, and that the 
believer should account Jesus all in all. 

We learn in what relation man stands 
in the sight of God. We may enjoy 
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great privileges in the present world, and 
still be no nearer to heaven, and profess 
without having real religion, which is in- 
ternal and spiritual in its nature; and if 
this is the case, it is evident that we have 
not been brought to Christ. But if we 
are allied to him in faith, the tie is stronger 
than nature’s, and then neither bond nor 
free, barbarian nor Scythian, constitutes a 
difference, for Christ is all in all. But 
without this, we must be far from God, 
and present distinctions can afford no spi- 
ritual advantage. Cain was the first-born, 
Fsau had privileges, and so had Absalom ; 
yet they were condemned. However 
great may be our external privileges, 
they cannot procure the divine favour. 
I fear, however, that many think them- 
selves Christians because they were born 
in a Christian land. But it is not so with 
the child of God, who knows that even 
external excellence without Christ is no- 
thing. In all the bestowments of his 
grace, indeed, we are instructed that God 
is no respecter of persons. 

But it may be further noticed, that in 
illustration of what is previously ad- 
vanced, the apostle makes the most strik- 
ing distinctions between different men 
which existed at the period when he 
wrote, and mentions the Scythians, whe 
were a degraded and contemned people. 
Yet when such poor outcasts are made 
the vessels of grace, from that moment 
they become members of another family : 
and slaves, in regard to nature, become 
free in regard to grace; for if the truth 
make us’ free, then are we free indeed. 
There is, in fact, no true freedom but that 
in which we are liberated from’ the do- 
minion of hell. Thus God promises to 
comfort the depressed and wretched. 
You may have severe worldly trials, 
and not a few, and yet you cannot be 
injured in spiritual things; and though 
cast out by the world, as your Divine 
Master, you still belong to the rich ca- 
binet of his jewels, 

But, in the believer's estimation, Christ 
must be all in all. In the spirit of re- 
deeming love, he is the beginning, the 
middle, and the end; he is the first and 
the last, the Alpha and the Omega ; for the 
name by which he is known is the Lord 
our Righteousness. He is the root of all 
gifts and graces, for in him dwelleth all 
that appertains to our sanctification and 
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acceptance. He is the all in all in every 
way; the means and the end, under 
God, and is in short, the form and sub- 
stance of the whole Bible. lf we have 
been created anew in Jesus, we not only 
find him all in all with the Father and 
with ourselves, but that he will supply 
our incompleteness. If uncircumcised 
he will be our eircumcision, if we are in 
bondage, he will be our freedom: and if 
we are sinking under the pressure of in- 
firmity, he has felt our infirmity, and 
knows how to succour our distress; and 
when suffering abounds, he will make 
consolation abound also; and make all 
things work for our everlasting good. So 
the Saviour appears and operates in the 
heart of the believer. 

If we go from Christ we may seem 
good in our own sight; but if we grow in 
grace we shall be conscious of our own 
incompleteness. But this is not to induce 
despondency ; for all is ours by the stipu- 
lated covenants of Christ. But let it be 
remembered that if Christ is all in all, we 
can be nothing in ourselves ; for we are 
full of natural defilement and corruption. 
Let no child of God, therefore, take any 
thing meretorious to himself. It is, in- 
deed, easy to say, lama sinner. To do 
this many are ready, but still they do not 
like to be convicted of any specific sin, 
They find means to extenuate their faults, 
Avarice is accounted a laudable prudenee, 
pride reckoned a decency, and those 
things which really are sinful are placed 
in a shade which conceals their turpitude. 
But what is the man to whom Christ is 
all in all? He is not content with any 
thing which has not a deal of Jesus in it; 
to Him he looks, and in Him he confides , 
and in his intercourse with the world he 
estimates his fellow creatures not by 
their high station or difference of nation, 
for external distinction he cares not, so 
that they have the practical love of 
Christ in their hearts. 

If Christ is all in all, then those who 
possess an interest in his redeeming love, 
are possessed of every thing. If we are 
afflicted, he is our physician; and if we 
are in trouble, he brings us his everlasting 
peace. Think, then, think what he is to 
his people! We shall then be satisfied 
in every situation and under every vi- 
cissitude ; for though he may permit the 
devil to bestow temporal gifts on the un. 
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worthy, he confers on his people that 
which the world cannot give or take away. 
But, lastly, how will it be with those who 
have no foundation in Christ, and who 
prefer the indulgence of carnal lust, to 
his teaching? How lamentable the condi- 
tion of such persons ; urging on their 
career towards death without one single 
spark of saving grace! There is one 
heaven into which the believer will ascend, 
and one hell into which the sinner must 
sink and perish! May God then teach 
us to make Christ our all in all, and ad- 
mit us into that house with many mansions 
which he has prepared fur the reception 
of those who Jove him. 


REVIEW. 








An Appeal to the Clergy, addressed more 
particularly to the Bishops and Digni- 
taries of the Church of England, on the 
State of Religion, Morals, and Manners 
in the British Metrepolis. London: 
Holdsworth and Ball. 


Every intelligent person must be aware, 
~ that, in the British metropolis, there is 
an amount of depravity and a morbid 
toleration of lax morality which cannot 
be contemplated without apprehension. 
From the aspect which is too often pre- 
sented by the higher grades of society, it 
might be imagined that there is a state 
where religion and morality are not re- 
quired, where men are sublimated above 
the common responsibility of their species, 
and may deride virtue and resist the 
authority of God. Were the consequences 
of action restricted to individuals, we 
might regard their innocence or their 
turpitude with less solicitude. But there 
is such a vibrating connection between 
the links of society, that the impulse of 
one is communicated to another ; and he 
whose conduct enforces virture or renders 
vice more familiar and less repulsive, 
knows not where its influence may end. 
The commanding station of the class to 
which we refer, necessarily makes them 
beneficial or injurious to those beneath ; 
and without expressing an invidious feel- 
ing, the latter effect is that which is now 
most commonly produced. While the 
humbler classes are assaulted by avowed 
Infidelity, which demoralizes by precept, 
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those in high life complete or accelerate 
the work of contamination by example. 
Thus the sphere of evil is extended in 
dimension and multiplied in power. 

It is surely, then, time that some gen- 
eral effort should be made to rescue s0- 
ciety from the impending desolations of 
Infidelity ; and that those whose duty it 
is to instruct and admonish the people, to 
condemn wickedness, and represent the 
beauty of holiness,—should redouble 
their exertions in the cause of religion and 
truth. The character of infidelity, asa 
theory and consequence, might be urged 
from the pulpit much more than it is, and 
the evidences of Christianity be more 
universally discussed and explained, 
And to whom do such tasks most proper- 
ly fall? The pamphlet before us seems 
calculated to awaken attention to this 
subject. On the efforts of Infidels, and 
their intended results, the author re- 
marks :— 


‘¢ That spirit of infidel speculation which 
has ever warred against the wise prescrip- 
tions of revealed religion, has, in this age of 
pretended illumination, advanced with a 
bolder step, and sought, by the most daring 
expedients, to substitute in the place of 
Christian princip'es, the unhallowed innova- 
tions of its own dark and impious policy. 
If such be the malignant aspect which our 
modern infidel philosophy bears towards the 
spiritual interests of mankind, it would be 
the height of mental delusion to imagine 
that it would look with a more favourable 
eye upon their temporal welfare. Let the 
factious advocates of this ruthless system but 
once supplant the virtuous institutions of 
the Christian Revelation by the establish- 
ment of their own visionary schemes of 
liberty,and we should soon see them march- 
ing over the ruins of religion, to attack the 
prerogatives of the throne, and to annihi- 
late the rights of the people. The men, 
who, either through the pride of their rea- 
son, or, the depravity of their principles, 
denounce Christianity as a cunningly-devised 
fable, the tool of kings, and the craft of 
priests, will be found to pay as little respect 
to the laws of men as they do to the com- 
mands of God.” 


We trust that this “Appeal,” will make 
an impression on those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. Of one thing we are certain, 
that men, taking such immense revenues 
as the bishops, cannot do too much in the 
cause of religion, The pamphlet which 
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we have here noticed, really deserves at- 
tention from the importance of its mat- 
ter ; while the style in which it is written 
declares it to have proceeded from a re- 
spectable quarter and a talented mind. 


The Prospects of Britain. By James 
DouG tas, Esq. London: Longman. 


WE have already noticed this generally 
estimable pamphlet, the author of which 
is justly of opinion that the present is a 
climacter in the fate of England, and that 
unless some comprehensive measures of 
renovation be adopted, she must decline 
in moral and commercial consequence, 
and resemble those nations which once 
rose in splendour and are now sink in 
contempt or oblivion. Among the sup- 
ports of such general positions, he in- 
stances laxity of religion, and that bur- 
den of taxation which necessarily im- 
poses a ponderous restriction on the ener- 
gies of a commercial and manufacturing 
nation, whose prosperity will hence be 
transferred to other countries where im- 
posts are not so tremendous and univer- 
sal. The growth of surrounding nations 
must, also, diminish the relative import- 
ance of England, unless her various 
impediments be diminished or removed, 
and her career be accelerated by an in- 
crease of jfreedom. But though other 
kingdoms may exceed Britain in territory 
and physical strength, still the author 
maintains that we have the power to 
maintain a supremacy which shall benefit 
and not oppress others, and to ascend 
in the most exalted characteristics by 
which humanity can be distinguished, 
On this subject Mr. Douglas remarks: 
“ An arduous and unscaled path yet re- 
mains to her, to ascend an eminence which 
no other nation in the Old Continent has 
ever reached, or could afterwards hope to 
obtain,—she might become the capital of 
the moral world. If there are causes which 
drive commerce from place to place, and 
make it quit the shores which it once en- 
livened with its sails, there are other causes 
which have a tendency to retain it in its an- 
ecient settlements. It is labour which gives 
value to every thing. The savage earth 
produces but thorns and thistles, and waits 
for its value and its cultivation from the 
hand of man. More labour and ingenuity 
have been bestowed on Britain than on any 
other conntry. The ancient form of Britain 
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is changed, and it is becoming 3 new crtea- 
tion of art. Its extremities are united to- 
gether by sea and by land. The power of 
steam is changing it into one vast city, 
where the remotest parts are but the suburbs 
of a gigantic capital. England is growing 
into a metropolis, and the country which is 
dependant upon its productions, and which 
would look up to its intelligence and its in- 
dustry, is the world itself. All rests upon 
the advance of knowledge, the pursuit of 
one great object in peace, and the steady re- 
fusal to embark in unnecessary war. Eu- 
rope will soon be in flames, if we are wise 
and quiet, its commerce and its manufactures 
will find a refuge on our shores; but we 
must take the lead in liberty and in know- 
ledge. There is no time to be lost. Other 
nations will soon be pressing upon our foot- 
steps. The career of peaceful greatness will 
soon be closed upon us, and the dawn of 
a millennial prosperity will be overcast with 
sudden darkness, instead of breaking out into 
the perfect day.” 

On the possession and application of 
intelligence, the prosperity of nations 
raust depend ; and much do we concur in 
the sentiment, that England * must take 
the lead in liberty and knowledge.” 
Never, never may the love of our coun- 
try grow inactive and cold, and never 
may we forget the responsible position 
which she holds among the kingdoms of 
the world. But the falls of nations de- 
pend not on extraneous circumstance. 
They have within themselves the seeds of 
prosperity and decay, and the cultivation 
of the one and the repression of the other, 
determine the condition to be experienced 
for many generations. Let England there- 
fore aspire to be morally and intellectually 
great ; let her vital centre include the es- 
sential energies of religious truth and 
goodness, and her social circumference 
will assume a corresponding aspect of ex- 
cellence, power, and prosperity. 

We need not here say any more in 
praise of Mr. Douglas’s bouk than that 
we hope it may be generally read, and 
that those who read will understand. He 
offers, as we should havestated in another 
place, some valuable hints as to where the 
energies of the British nation might be suc- 
cessfully employed, aad urges the wicked- 
ness and contradiction that a kingdom of 
Christians should be the keepers of 
slaves ! 
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POETRY. 





Soninoquy oF 4 RepEEMED 
Sprrrr. 


Beno tp the tender, yet effulgent light, — 

Shed o'er a sphere of peace & bliss profound,— 

Celestial forms of beauty now reveal, 

Which raise delight within my tranquil soul ! 

Far as the comprehensive view extends, 

Each object brightens with felicity, 

Made more intense as sweet assurance tells, 

How many share the boon and bless the Source! 

Yet what is beauty but reflected good, 

Seen in its apt analogies !—and who 

The everlasting and exhaustless Fount 

Whence goodness thus proceeds? There is 
but One 

Immutably in self and essence good ! 

And in each grand and glowing scene around, 

In every loveliness of form and hue, 

Or in the virtues of angelic breasts, 

By derivation, I that great One trace, 

Parent of beauty, tenderness, and love, 

The self-subsistent Deity alone, 

Whose word created and whose power sustains! 

Then what the real estimate of man, 

Or in his earthly or angelic state ? 

Creation’s not alone display’d in him, 

The beaming eye, or God-resembling form, 

The restless mind, or energy of thought, 

And all that constitutes his pride and joy. 

Redemption, and the grace-imparted power 

To cease from evils known, and then do well, 

With every perfect gift and holy will 

Alike are given from the Source of Good. 

Can ought but deep humility exist 

When thus assured of man’s dependency ? 

O! I remember, in the prior world, 

The degradation deep from which I rose, 

Rous’d by His voice from sin’s lethargic sleep, 

Aad heavenward drawn by love’s attractive 
power ! 

O heaven! from such a state to be redeem'd, 

Without the bliss that heaven after gives ! 

With gratitude my humble heart expands 

When I his earthly providences trace, 

And find that every scene of darken’d ill 

Was made productive of eternal good ! 

As in humility I sink, I still 

Ascend in inward calm felicity, 

Approximate the only Source of Good, 

And, self-expelling, seem replete with God ! 

And thus eternity shall ever be, 

Wisdom with humbleness shall still extend, 

And inward bliss and happiness serene, 

Reflected from a myriad minds, be known. 

This the existence God would give to man, 

And He gives power to gain who e’er invites. 
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REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 





EFFECTS OF RELIGION. 


THERE is not, perhaps, a greater mistake 
than that common notion entertained by 
the more orderly part of the fashionable 
world, that a little religion will make 
people happy, but that a high degree 
of it is incompatible with all enjoyment. 
For surely that religion can add little to 
a man’s happiness which restrains him 
from the commission of a wrong action, 
but which does not pretend to extinguish 
the bad principle from which the act 
proceeded. A religion which ties the 
hands, without changing the heart; which, 
like the hell of Tantalus, subdues not the 
desire, yet forbids the gratification, is in- 
deed an uncomfortable state. Such a re- 
ligion, though it may gain a man some- 
thing on the side of reputation, will give 
him but little inward comfort, if his heart 
be still left a prey to that temper which 
produced evil, even though terror or 
shame may have prevented the outward 
act.— Hannah More. 


ANECDOTE. 


Lady Huntingdon was once speaking to 
a workman who was repairing a garden- 
wall, and praying him to take some 
thought of eternity, and the state of his 
soul. Some years after, she was speak- 
ing upon the same subject unto another, 
and said to him, ‘Thomas, 1 fear you 
never pray, nor look to Christ for salva- 
tion.” “ Your ladyship is mistaken,” re- 
plied the man, “ I heard what passed he- 
twixt you and James at such a time, and 
the word that was designed for him, took 
effect upon me.” “ How did you hear 
it?” replied Lady Huntingdon, “I heard 
it,” said he, “onthe other side of the 
garden, through a hole in the wall, and 
will never forget the impression I re- 
ceived,” 


MAN'S FOOLISHNESS, 


Tuose that please themselves in raising 
cavils against the Holy Scriptures, do it 
chiefly upon this ground, that every one 
would have them written just in that 
style and method which is most suitable 
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to his own genius, Men that are used 
to range their thoughts in exact method 
and order, expect the Bible should be 
written like a regular system of philo- 
sophy ; and are offended with the sundry 
repetitions they meet with there, and the 
want of exact order and coherence. They 
that do not care to be at any pains or 
trouble in searching the Scriptures, would 
have all divine traths laid down there in 
such plain terms, that “he that runs may 
read them.” The men of politeness and 
elegancy decry the holy books for want 
of a fine thread of subtle reasoning, re- 
commended with the ornaments of wit 
and eloquence; so the Greeks sought 
after wisdom in the preaching and writ- 
ing of the apostles. Thus every sceptic 
expects that God's Spirit should comply 
with his fancy and humour; but the Di- 
vine Wisdom, instead of gratifying each 
particular person in his unreasonable de- 
mands, has rather consulted the general 
profit and advantage of all together, and 
in the several parts of Holy Writ, “ has 
become all things to all men.” The 
Holy Spirit has condescended to the 
weaker and more ignorant part of man- 
kind, in that plain and unaffected style, 
wherewith all necessary truths are de- 
livered, and often inculcated in several 
parts of Scripture, particularly in the 
Gospels, the greatest part of the Epistles, 
and the practical books of the Old Testa- 
ment The parables of our Saviour, the 
typical representations of the Jewish 
economy, and the mystical sense of the 
prophetical writings, will find employ- 
ment sufficient, both to humble the 
thoughts and exercise talents of the most 
subtle and inquisitive men. Lastly, that 
lofty and majestic eloquence, which is 
so conspicuous in several parts of Holy 
Writ, particularly in the writings of the 
prophets, is able to recommend itself to 
the greatest masters of eloquence, and 
withal very proper to inspire the minds 
of attentive readers with noble ideas of 
the Divine Wisdom and Providence, 
suitable to the greatness of those sublime 
truths which are there discovered to us. 
— Lowth. 
FRAUD DETECTED. 

Peter the Great, being once at a town in 
Poland, heard much of a wonderful image 
of the Holy Virgin, which had been seen 








to shed tears during the celebration of 
the mass, and he resolved to examine 
this extraordinary miracle. The image 
being highly elevated, he. asked for 
a ladder, ascended it, and approached 
close to the image. He discovered two 
little heles near the eyes. He put his 
hand to the head dress, and lifted up the 
hair with a portion of the skull. The 
monks, who stood at the foot of the ladder, 
quietly regarded the Czar, for they did 
not imagine he could so soon discover the 
fraud, The Emperor discovered, withia 
the head, a basin. It was so placed that 
the motion of a small fish, which it con- 
tained, agitated the water, and occasioned 
it to issue slowly, and by small quantities, 
from the two apertures at the corner of 
each eye. He descended the ladder with- 
out seeking to undeceive the devotees or 
any one; but, addressing himself to the 
monks, he said coolly to them, ‘* That is 
a very curious image indeed.” 


INFORMED MINDS NOT SCEPTICAL. 


IN my opinion profound minds are most 
likely to think lightly of the resources of 
the human reason; it is the pert super- 
ficial thinker who is generally strongest 
in every kind of unbelief. The deep phi- 
losopher sees chains of causes and effect, 
so wonderfully and strangely linked te- 
gether, that he is usually the last person 
to decide upon the impossibility of any 
two series of events being independent 
of each other, and in science, so many 
natural miracles as it were, have been 
brought to light,—such as the fall of 
stones from meteors in the atmosphere, 
the disarming a thunder cloud by a me- 
tallic point, the production fire from 
ice by.a metal wire, assilver, and referring 
certain laws of the motion of the sea to 
the moon,—that the physical inquirer is 
seldom disposed to assert, confidently, on 
any abstruse subjects belonging to the 
order of natural things, and still less so 
on those relating to the more mysterious 
relations of moral events and intellectual 
natures.—Sir H. Davy, 
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